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CHINESE PORCELAIN, 

PARTICULARLY THAT OF THE TA MING DYNASTY. 
By CAPTAIN J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER. 




NE'S impressions of the Chinese empire are gene- 
rally so vivid, that the memory is but little taxed 
to recall past incidents ; and if this be the case 
with the ordinary traveller, what must it be in 
that of a visitor who, without prejudices and 
with some object in view beyond mere "curio 
hunting," has sought from Hong Kong to Pekin 
to enlarge his knowledge of the social system and Arts of that 
wonderful people ? 

The first impression on arrival at Hong Kong is one of un- 
mixed surprise at the complete novelty, even of the aspects of 
nature, and of satisfaction that in the people themselves the 
comic is, after all, but a small element ; while the evidence of 
unflagging industry forbids the supposition that the race is 
really so debased as has been but too often asserted. 

A further experience does not dissipate such impressions, but, 
on the contrary, adds weight to them ; and, amongst other novel- 
ties, the lover of Art discovers that, after all, the delineation of 
nature, such as we see on certain specimens of porcelain, where 
sombre fir-trees are vividly contrasted with the red soil from 
which they spring, owe little or nothing of their grotesque effect 
to the imagination, or at any rate exaggeration, of the artist.* 

Before leaving England the writer had been at some pains to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the manufacture and ornamen- 
tation of porcelain, and, like many others, he was dissatisfied 
with the majority of those specimens of Chinese origin, which 
have been handed down as heirlooms in old families ;f and he 
felt assured that these could never have issued from the best 
manufactories of porcelain in China — a suspicion confirmed by 
the writings of Father d'Entrecolles, Stanislaus Julien, Jacque- 
mart, and others. Fortunately, the writer arrived in China 
immediately after the sacking of the Yuen-men- Ytien, when so 
many splendid or beautiful specimens, hoarded jealously for 
centuries in the imperial depositories, at length became known 
to the outer, and at that period scarcely appreciative, world ; and 
when, for the first time, the matchless bowls and jars of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — when the art of ornamentation, 
in the most vivid as well as purest colours, had attained to 
what may be called perfection — proved that Imperial taste de- 
lighted not in the grotesque, however redeemed by the har- 
monies and contrasts of colour, but in true beauty of form and 
chaste embellishment. On these fragile vessels was preserved 
a chronicle of the empire throughout many dynasties ; but of 
these latter, it may be convenient to restrict oneself to the 
Ta Ming (1368-1647 %), and its successor, the present Ta Tsing. 
It rs no derogation of the official character to say that no 
"barbarian" who visits China can avoid the contagion of 
" curio hunting." § Every one becomes a collector of something 
or other— jade (nephrite), cloisonne enamel ; the higher class of 
pictures, from private collections ; and fans which have been 
used, as is customary here, in place of albums, as among our- 
selves, for the reception of impromptus ; pen and ink sketches, 



* On the barren red hills of Kowloon, whose sides are sometimes covered with 
huge black boulders of granite, like herds of antediluvian monsters grazing on the 
fiery surface, there arc deep and narrow fissures, lined with a profusion of delicate 
plants which seem to shun the broad daylight in these cool retreats. Then there 
are islets on the coast, of similar geological formation, which are literally surrounded 
by " the multitudinous sea incarnadine ; " for the waves, washing away the brilliant 
red plastic clay, are themselves dyed a roseate hue for many yards out, while the 
huge blocks of granite, left gaunt and bare, often assume the most grotesque and 
fantastic forms ; so much so, indeed, as in many instances to appear like the sculptured 
relics of antiquity. 

+ Porcelain was introdu ed into Europe in 1518, although a later date has been 
assigned. 

t 1647. — This date is variously given. The earlier Tsings were reigning contem- 
poraneously. 

\ " Curio," i.e. curiosities. 



&c. Some little knowledge and discrimination, however, are 
required in collecting the above ; but the simple curio hunter, 
who merely admires novelty, finds ample occupation among 
Canton jars, tea-caddies, and crape, shawls : paintings on rice 
paper (as it is called), made expressly for exportation ; and ivory 
chessmen — never to be played with. 

Although this spirit of traffic seems to affect all alike, it 
cannot with propriety be indulged by all in the same way ; and 
thus, while the highest functionaries are constrained to adopt 
the battue system at their own residences, their less honoured 
countrymen have the advantage of a greater liberty in hunting 
for themselves.* 

Having acquired, through the government interpreters and 
others, a knowledge of the various characters which distinguish 
the Imperial from other porcelain, the writer commenced making 
a collection of the former in a chronological series, confined to 
the dynasties just mentioned, as being less liable to mislead 
him ; for the marks on specimens of the older dynasties are 
frequently open to doubt, and are, moreover, often in the seal 
character — a peculiar variation of the ordinary six characters, 
forming a square of two columns of figures. It is the mark with 
six characters that is to be relied on as Imperial during the 
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Ming dynasty; that with four being, as a rule, merely com- 
memorative of the period. 

It will be sufficient to make a brief quotation from the admir- 
able work of M. S. Julien, to justify the foregoing" remarks : 
"La dynastie de Ta Ming nous offre un nombre beaucoup 
plus grand de fabricants habiles — sous plusieurs empereurs des 
Ming, la. porcelaine a fait de nouveaux progres, et, malgre 
l'accroissement remarquable de sa fabrication, elle n'a rien perdu 
de sa finesse et de sa beauteV' 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that a profusion of colours — 
albeit admirably harmonised — is any characteristic of the supe- 

* An instance of this occurred while the writer was at Pekin. A certain high 
official was one day lounging on a sofa, when a Chinese dealer, carrying something 
carefully wrapped up in cloth under his arm, suddenly rushed into the room, 
trembling and evidently in great alarm. The cause of the intrusion was rapidly 
explained ; the Chinaman had become possessed of a specimen of Imperial porcelain, 
which jeopardised his head, and he was anxious to dispose of it. The generous 
purchaser did not hesitate to pay 200 dollars for the treasure of Art. A few days 
after, the official, with an air of mystery, told a visitor that he would show him. 
something of matchless value, and produced the vase. "I have seen that before," 

said the latter. " Impossible ! " "I am certain ; it was offered to mc by (the 

vendor) a few days ago." " Then the price was perhaps too high ?" " Not at all ; 
the fellow only wanted three dollars for it." The drawing-room in the British Em- 
bassy, wherein these incidents took place, is very beautiful and peculiar. 'J he lolty 
walls are papered with a rich cherry colour, which peeps through the spaces of a 
magnificent tracery in richly-carved dark wood from floor to ceiling. 
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rior descriptions of porcelain, and notably of the Imperial. Nay, 
to go farther, it may even be asserted that during the best 
period of the manufacture in China, the specimens discovered 
in i860 are remarkable for the production of the finest chromatic 
effects with the fewest pigments. Thus a peculiarly elegant 
small vase of the Emperor Tchingte (1506-21), which the writer 
purchased at Tien-tsin, is pure white, with a floriated pattern in 
blue— a. colour for which that reign is celebrated ; * another, a 
globular bottle, is of a perfect marone, with an Imperial five- 
clawed dragon of the purest turquoise-colour grasping its long 
neck ; and again, we have a yellow plate, with a flight of white 
storks, with black beak and red legs, gyrating in perfect order, 
and in perspective to a common centre. In the earlier specimens 
a few word-characters, or the Imperial dragon, are frequent ; but 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, the fret, the honey- 
suckle, and various symbols, flowers, and fruit were gradually 
introduced, and most carefully painted. t Variety at length 
superseded the previous economy of colour, and in the earlier 
period of the Ta Tsing dynasty, the specimens collected by the 
writer were of a less bold design. The colours were, as a rule, 
more feeble, and the outlines sometimes cloudy. Compound 
colours, such as broivns and purples, then became prevalent ; 
and in place of the vivid blood red, perfect blue, and green, we 
find more rose tints,, and a delicate sea-green — not, however, 
debased to the muddy green, so familiar in the ware of Canton — 
embellished with roses, butterflies, and birds, executed, by the 
way, without accuracy or finish. 

The green of the Ming period was an absolute and intense 
green, which, like the blood red, is conspicuous amidst a hundred 
rivals in any collection. So, likewise, the perfect purity of the 
golden yellow of the earlier sovereigns of the Tsing dynasty, 
cannot be equalled at the present day by the manufacturers 
either of China or of other countries. 

As the Art declined, meretricious ornamentation was resorted 
to ; yet there are a few specimens of the reign of KeSnloong 
which display many of the beauties of the Ming porcelain with- 
out, however, attaining to its perfection in any colour, save, 
perhaps, yellow. 

With regard to the colour of the Imperial porcelain, it is a 
common error to suppose that yelloza alone has been appro- 
priated by the royal houses of China. The present dynasty has 
indeed affected this colour, but not exclusively ; and the colour 
of its predecessor, the •' Ta Ming," was green. This partly 
accounts for the curious fact that yellow, par excellence the 
Imperial colour, is rarely found on the porcelain of the older 
dynasty ; and the reason may be that the art of producing the 
remarkable green, already noticed, was discovered while those 
sovereigns held the throne, on which account its beauty may 
have brought it into especial favour. But the secret was lost 
with the throne, and the present dynasty has been unable to 
re-discover it. 

But this green was only adopted by later Ming sovereigns, 
the earlier having, at any rate in one instance, had a preference 
for the scarcely less beautiful blue of that period ; and it does 
not appear that the earlier dynasties appropriated any particular 
colour of porcelain for that of Song, which preceded the Youen, J 
and the still more remote Thang, used almost exclusively pure 
white or blue. 

In describing the purity of the older Chinese blue and green, 
it is not enough to say that these colours have a depth that 
causes one to forget they are merely superficial ; yet of all the 
collectors whom one meets in search of rare specimens, how 
few have that intuitive perception of excellence which may be 
said to be independent of study. While the guest of the late 
Sir Frederick Bruce, at Pekin, the writer, as elsewhere, had 
many opportunities of observing how diligence and comparisoti 
are often substituted for discrimination. 

But specimens of the present Imperial dynasty's porcelain 
were only to be obtained where British troops were stationed, 

* This fine cobalt blue was discovered at this period. 

+ The figures found on ancient enamels were not at an early period common on 
porcelain. 
i Predecessor of the Ta Ming. 



and one might have rambled for months within the vast enclosure 
of the capital without discovering a single example. It was to 
Tien-tsin that the valuable plunder of the palace found its way, 
and. here alone could the collector hope to obtain the finer kinds 
of porcelain ; and, these rose and fell in price according to the 
rumours of the maintenance or the withdrawal of the European 
force ; for, in the latter event, the possession by a native of his 
sovereign's property would, to say the least, have been incon- 
venient.* 

Of the dynasties before the Song, Youen, and Ta Ming, the 
porcelain is, of course, rarer, and perhaps more difficult of 
authentication. To those earlier dynasties has chiefly been 
attributed the old grey crackle, the manufacture of which, howr 
ever , was successfully revived under the Ming sovereigns. The 
earlier crackle, as a rule, is generally of simple form, with few 
ornaments beyond ke-lings' heads, rings, and collars of symbolic 
characters, in a dark brown metallic-looking clay. 

Amongst the earliest Imperial porcelain was that of Kouau 
tchong yao (a.d. 220-265), but the writer has not seen any • 
specimens of it. During the Thang dynasty (618-907) brownish 
yellow vases, poor in colour, and of little estimation, were manu- 
factured ; but the blue porcelain, called Yues, of the same 
period, is of the highest value. The next, of any note, was also 
a blue porcelain. The Chou Yao, of the same sovereigns, was 
white, and has been celebrated by Chinese writers. The Pe-se- 
Yao was a blue porcelain, and entirely reserved for the sovereign. 

Of later ancient porcelain the Tchai Yao, made in the reign 
of Hieu-te (954), far surpassed in delicacy and beauty all its 
predecessors. It was sometimes a crackle, ornamented with 
paintings of musical instruments, writing materials, &c. On 
the accession of the Song dynasty, in 960, this fine porcelain 
was frequently made of a sky-blue colour. It has been said that 
the Emperor Chi Tsong himself (954), designed the form of these 
rare and admirable vases. The best porcelains of note (Song 
dynasty, 960-1279) were (1) blue, (2) blue, (3) white — the latter 
inferior. Then came a dark grey porcelain, made for the Court 
and magistracy ; then a pale blue of inferior character. These 
were followed by extremely delicate and brilliant white vases, 
and by pale violet jars, and vases of inferior quality, covered 
with a profusion of painted flowers and curious objects. Next 
we find pale brown cups and bowls ; and, in A.D. 1227, a beauti- 
ful white fabric, the inferior kinds of which were painted yellow. 
Then followed porcelains chiefly in white and blue, until, in the 
Youen period, were produced the celebrated Nau fong Yao 
vases, painted with flowers ; and, among the last of the so-called 
antique fabric, we find the Ngeou crackle. 

These are the celebrated Imperial King-te-Tching manufac- 
tures ; but the great Song dynasty had ovens of note else- 
where. In the southern parts of China these spoils were never 
procurable, and at Canton or Hong Kong, as high prices have 
been offered for them as they afterwards fetched, after the risks 
of the voyage, at the earlier auctions in London, when an 
erroneous idea seemed to have prevailed that these aristocratic 
pieces were inexhaustible, and that the flow from the Treaty 
ports would be continuous — a mistake long since dissipated.f 

The " important pieces," as they are sometimes called, which 
now fill our shop-windows, especially those from Canton, are of 
'little value, and comparatively less merit ; a remark, however, 
that does not apply to the effective combinations of red and 
olive-green, black and gold, &c, so characteristic of Japanese 
ware. The former, with their battles and processions, atlas 
moths, and flowers, • cannot stand a comparison with the 
Imperial porcelain, and the smallest Ming specimen placed 
beside them, would at once challenge the paleness and weak- 
ness of their tints, and vindicate the claim of quality over 
quantity or bulk. In the collection made by the writer, it is 
worthy perhaps of note, that the most beautiful examples, were 

* It has always been considered sacrilege and profanation for an ordinary subject, 
or indeed any subject, to po. sess himself of Imperial porcelain in China. 

t A chronological series of the Ta Ming porcelain, duly authenticated, was sent 
by the writer to the South Kensington Museum, on his return from China, as of an 
hisorical value; but as only £20 was offered for it, he disposed of the collection 
elsewhere, but separately ; a circumstance much to be regretted; They were evi- 
dently in advance of their time ! 
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amongst the smaller, but it is difficult to drive the idea out 
of some minds of getting one's money's worth in size. For 
instance, superior to all such vases was a small specimen of 
that inimitable sunny yellow — worthy to be the Imperial colour — 
beside which, one may confidently say, and without any dis- 
paragement, the best yellows' of any other manufactory would 
have looked impure — greenish or whitish — thick and earthy. 

Of the larger pieces found in Northern China, the mag- 
nificent blood-red bottles, dashed with pale plum colour, and 
the ashen grey, sprinkled and streaked with the same red, have 
been scarcely sufficiently appreciated. Indeed, one, assuredly 
worth twice as many pounds, brought, at a certain London 
auction, only six shillings ; yet it was probably unique, so far as 
experience has shown, in regard of colour and even glaze. It 
was not exactly a red bottle-jar, but of the most exquisite 
cinnamon colour, uniform in tint, and without a spot or blemish. 
Doubtless, the just distribution of colours on large pieces of 
porcelain, entails increased, difficulties, but these, after all, arc 
confined to the original design. Some of the rarest, and most 
valuable vases, such, for example, as those of ancient date, 
made at Siaou-Kou-Khi are, although diminutive, of rare beauty. 
Wandering one day about the bystreets of Ticn-tsin, in that 
irregular manner supposed to be characteristic of the " curio 
hunter," the writer's attention was arrested by a small antique 
crackle jar of great beauty, lying on a stall, amongst a collec- 
tion of old coins, keys, bells, and other metallic fragments. Its 
form was that of an elongated gourd, of four flutings ; the 
colour, a faint and delicate fawn, and the glaze was of the 
finest description. But its chief interest lay in its embellish- 
ment, which consisted of a raven— a perfect type of the 
"ominous bird of yore," who had learned his only word from 
some unhappy master — a raven perched upon a branch of 
weeping willow of the finest blue. By a few bold touches, the 
utmost meaning was conveyed. The jar may have been used 
for incense-sticks, in some temple, or as a pencil-holder, or 
even for chrysanthemums, or the early narcissus, or the new 
year's spray of Ekianthus with its peal of gummy bells. 
Thinking his prize safe, the writer did not purchase it on the 
spot. Happening to dine the same evening with another 
porcelain-collector, the latter's interest was so much excited 
by a description of the jar, that the writer became aware of his 
imprudence. As in love, so in porcelain, the fear of a rival 
provokes the desire of possession, and feigning some excuse for 
his early retirement from table, he lost no time in retracing his 
steps, and at length, by the aid of a charming paper-lantern, 
he achieved the recovery, to speak metaphorically, of " the 
wonderful lamp ! " 

Apropos, some of the most beautiful of the thinner porcelains 
are used as lamp shades. These are of various shapes— the 
oblong, truncated oval, and cylindrical. But the latter form, 
in a coarser, or at any rate thicker, material, is chiefly used as 
hatstands for the table. 
Amongst other beautiful examples of Ming porcelain, which the 
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These arc taken exactly from genuine specimens, but, as will be observed, some 
of the characters have been carelessly formed. 

writer collected at Tien-tsin, may be mentioned— 1. A vermilion 
ink-holder, of pure white, shaped, with its plain cover like a 
soap-box, and painted with fishes of the vivid red of the period. 



It bore the mark of the Emperor King-tai or Cheng T'hai* who 
reigned circa 1448-57, along with the four other characters, 
for Ta, Ming, Nien, Tchy,t which invariably accompany the 
sovereign's name. 2. A pretty covered dish similar in form to 
the preceding, but larger, being about eight inches in diameter, 
having, on a white ground, Imperial dragons of the magnificent 
blue, known as Hoeu-t-sing— a colour, by the way, which M. 
Julien thus characterises (after incidentally observing that blue 
was chiefly used for the palace)—" la couleur brillait du plus vif 
eclat." The piece just described, bore the mark of the Emperor 
Siouen-tc, who ascended the throne in 1426. 3. A white bottle 
of peculiarly-elegant form covered with blue flowers of great 
beauty, and which bore the mark of the Emperor Tcheng-hoa 
(1465-88). 

Not only were these specimens beautiful in colour, but in the 
milky quality of their glaze they could not probably be sur- 
passed, and yet they would scarcely have drawn the attention 
of one who had not studied the subject. 

The inner surface of bowls and such articles is generally 
pure white and undecorated ; but on the under surface of saucers 
and plates, the red symbolical bat or vampire (wisdom), the 
peach, or some other simple object, in one tint, is of frequent 
occurrence ; and likewise the two birds, symbolical of love. 

As regards the delineation of bird life, the older Chinese 
artists, whose works are so constantly reproduced, are probably 
unrivalled. They seem to have entered into the inner life— the 
feelings of " the feathery tribe "—while their horses and buffaloes 
are invariably grotesque and disproportioned. This may arise 
from the fact that there are but few beasts of burden in China, 
and these of inferior breed, and that the artist has been obliged 
to look for his animate subjects in mid-air. His sympathies, 
moreover, as a believer in transmigration of souls, may have 
intensified his perceptions. He treats such subjects in the 
most masterly style, until his art itself is nature. Thus we may 
see two larks rising from a tuft of brown grass, rendered with 
admirable fidelity and sentiment ; a heron standing alone, with 
vigilant eye, amongst the pale pinks of the lotus ; or the ardent 
cock preparing to dart sideways at a berry. 

An idea prevails— or, at any rate, once prevailed — that Chinese 
artists are only excellent in a small cramped style, whereas their 
better productions— rarely seen in Southern China, where ex- 
portation is a main object— are marked by extreme simplicity of 
design, united with boldness and freedom of touch, as in their 
large works on rollers, where the easy grace of flowering plants, 
&c, the convolutions of the dragon, and the peculiarities of the 
bamboo,}" are admirably discriminated. Moreover, in their 
highly-ornamental word-characters, this boldness and freedom 
is even more remarkable ; and a specimen in this style, pre- 
sented by the writer to the Museum of Arts in Edinburgh, may 
excuse an explanation of the way in which he obtained it. 

Observing one day, in a street of Tien-tsin, an animated 
crowd surrounding a man, he forced his way through, and was 
surprised to discover that the object of attraction was the Chinese 
character " Peih " (a pencil). It was about thirty inches long, 
and painted black (as it seemed) on a large roll of paper. The 
bystanders, in their coarse dark blue and brown jackets, § were 
no less surprised to find that a barbarian could appreciate a 
real work of Art, and, after a few words in Chinese and pidgin 
English, they were so much gratified that the " Peih " was pur- 
chased and presented to the stranger by general acclamation. 

But the character itself was, in its way, a marvel of skill, and 
might be compared to a sword pointing downwards, the hilt 
being- flourished with ribbons. A brush, about two inches 
broad and extremely narrow, must have been used, so that while 



* In translating these names into English, writers have used considerable license, 
hence the variety of spelling in English. 

+ This character varies : Nien, or NSen, a year (upper character to the left of the 
reader), is generally carelessly painted on porcelain ; hence variations. The characters 
given in this paper are taken with such defects from specimens.- See Jacquemart. 

X The Chinese (and Japanese) are certainly unrivalled in their delineation of the 
bamboo. They delight to show their skill in representing it under the varying force 
of the wind— quivering sharply in a stiff breeze, or merely waving in a light air- 
violently disordered by a sudden gust, or motionless in the stillness of noon. 

5 The Chinse only wear in the streets what arc called sad colours, and white; 
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the broad blade was carried down in undulations to a fine point, 
the brush turned sharply on its edge was made to describe the 
finest lines and curves — now narrowing to the former, and then 
sweeping round in full loops, carried again into knots, and as 
ingeniously extricated. There- was no hesitation about the 
masterly hand that had produced this — no pause, and one 
change succeeded another with the utmost precision. At first, 
the writer mistook the character for a hand-painting, but, on a 
closer inspection, it appeared to have been printed from a wood 
block ; in either case, however, the merit was the same. 

On Chinese porcelain, of fabulous creatures, or at any rate 
those corrupted from the original forms of an extremely remote 
tradition, or symbolical of some scientific, and, afterwards, 
religious secret, we find, besides the Imperial dragon, the Ke- 
ling, a sort of bovine unicorn ; the Keaou, or dragon of the 
marshes ; the Le, an ocean dragon ; the Phoenix, represented 
as of the Gallinaceous tribe. Of the mythical rams which are 
said to have visited Canton, and become its patrons, the writer 
has never seen any representation on porcelain. 

Jacque7iiart (who, by the way, is an inferior authority to 
Julien on Chinese porcelain) says : " Le dragon imperial a les 
membres de cinq griffes : il est egalement l'attribut des fils de 
l'Empereur, et des princes de premier et de second rang. Les 
princes de troisieme • et de quatrieme rang portent le dragon a 
quatre griffes." There can be no doubt of the authenticity of 
pieces bearing the five-clawed dragon, whatever may be said 
of the four and three-clawed. 

But the Imperial dragon was, in the first instance, probably 
intended as a symbol of Destiny, whatever his mere form may 
have been derived from ; for, gifted with all the attributes of 
power and intelligence, he is nevertheless defective in one 
respect — he is deaf. He is also a symbol of algebraic science, 
as indicated by his eighty-one dorsal scales ; and, as the source 
of inspiration, in a picture once in the writer's possession he is 
represented as answering the invocation of a sage who stands 
with outstretched arm and pencil towards the clouds from which 
he is evolving. 

The Chinese are fond of taking snuff, but not out of boxes as 
we do : they prefer a small porcelain vial, to the stopper of which 
is attached a metal extractor, such as we have for cayenne 
pepper. These vials are sometimes of singular beauty. The 
writer had, in particular, one like a scent bottle for the hand, of 
a pale, watery blue ground-tint, on which was represented, in 
deeper blue and Indian red, a tradition of some deluge, in which 
the spirits of the vasty deep, each bearing on his back a crab, 
cray-fish, tortoise, or other amphibious creature, seemed warring 
with the dragon and the powers of the air. The. skill with which 
the figures and colours were distributed was remarkable. It 
may be remembered that the Abbe Hue, quoting from an Arabic 
writer, mentions that a certain Emperor of China, in a conversa- 
tion with Ibn Vahab, ridiculed the idea of a universal deluge, 
and, while acknowledging his veneration for Noah (Nuh), 
asserted that the Chinese had never believed in any but a 
partial deluge. 

These small bottles or vials, so various in form and ornamenta- 
tion, are rarely seen in England, and, when seen, are, as a rule, 
greatly undervalued. This may arise from the little which is 
known of Chinese Art and history in England, and also from 
the desire of purchasers to have conspicuous and large objects 
in their drawing-rooms, rather than those of a higher character, 
but of more modest appearance. 

The Chinese, being a thoroughly practical people, prefer cer- 
tain colours, not for their intrinsic beauty, but for their adapt- 
ability to various uses. Thus, a teacup will be preferred if, on 
the infusion of tea in it, a disagreeable colour is not produced 
through the semi-pellucid material ; hence the popularity of blue* 

The same remark applies to their teapots, and especially 
those of Northern China, which are so unlike those that were in 
use amongst ourselves, or the hexangular specimens of Canton, 
with thin wire handles. 

* The Chinese themselves say that tea looks better through a blue cup. 



The teapots of Northern China are generally of elegantly- 
moulded red, or chocolate-coloured, unglazed clay, embellished 
with the leaves of the bamboo, or blossoms of the peach, ex- 
quisitely modelled. Sometimes little blue figures of Ke-lings, &c, 
in glazed porcelain are all. The diversity of form is surprising, 
but the sfiout is invariably short ; and we never see the urnlike 
monstrosity which used to be so fashionable, in England, with 
its huge proboscis. 

But it is needless to enter upon long digressions. The English 
ware has been gradually driving the Chinese out of its own 
market ; but a Japanese competition may yet prove still more 
successful. 

The Chinese, however, do not admire our coarse ware, 
although a shopkeeper in Pekin offered the writer, as a ' curio," 
a blue willow-pattern plate from England for half a dollar. 
They do not seem to recognise their own willow-pattern in our 
imitation. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the adaptation of Chinese 
designs, and more especially in borders, composed of curious 
objects, we have entirely failed to catch the genius of that 
people. A mixture and confusion of styles the most incongruous, 
and lines the most discordant, has been the result ; but this 
error has been discovered, and not too soon, by our porcelain- 
artists, who now show a better judgment by faithfully copying the 
inimitable works of the masters of China and Japan — especially 
the latter, who have shunned the formal balancing of flowers 
and birds, and chosen the symmetrical irregularity of nature. 

The following may be accepted as a safe guide to the marks on 
imperial porcelain in the ordinary form of six characters in two 
columns — the name of the dynasty and the words Nien cheu 
(period of) being of course supplied by the collector, but the 
repetition of which would be inconvenient within the present 
space. The seal character is not given. 

It is only necessary now to remind the reader that only 
the later dynasties of Ta Ming (1368-1647) and of the present 
Ta Tsing (1648-1875) have been reviewed. 

The twenty-first dynasty, or that of the Ta Ming, which 
mounted the throne of the Chinese empire in 1368, on the fall of 
the Youen. 
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